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ings in Spain." The Institution abolished die irregular holidays
on Saints' Days, and substituted a weekly half-holiday besides
the Sunday. These, too, were often used for short expeditions
around Madrid or for visiting factories.

This application of Froebel's"intuitive" method was carried
much farther. The aim of the Institution was to give this form
of teaching whenever possible, and whole courses of study,
such as the history of painting and sculpture, etc., were followed
exclusively in the Madrid galleries. The class met in the museum
instead of in the school, and was conducted by the master in the
actual presence of the pictures and statues. (There may seem
nothing much in this nowadays, but it was new and revolu-
tionary in 1876.) The same spirit reigned through all the
teaching. The classes were small, so as to admit of lessons taking
a free conversational form. Text-books were almost done away
with, being substituted by the boys' own note-books. These
were treated, however, very seriously, being regularly looked
over by the masters. They formed the only work done at home,
nothing being given out in the way of "prep/'. Formal ex-
aminations were entirely abolished, the authorities at the
Institution having the meanest opinion of their worth as a test
of real education. Reforms in this independent spirit were
carried into minute details. Thus, in the teaching of history, the
ordinary process was reversed; instead of beginning with
ancient history and working down towards modern times, at
the Institution they started from contemporary history and
worked backwards, which was found to ensure a more in-
telligent appreciation of historical continuity.

The Institution aimed at something higher than these re-
forms of educational procedure. Giner and his colleagues were
profoundly convinced that the only hope for the regeneration
of Spain lay in the spread of education in the broadest sense.
But education, if it were to restore the vigour of mind and body
lost by the devout inertia of two or three centuries, must do more
than, impart knowledge, even on the most improved principles;
it must turn out men worthy the name. In thus boldly attack-
ing the problem of all education at its foundations they were